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len and slanners. 
CONDITION OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 
(Continued from the Kaleidoscope of January %) 
Hard is the fate ofall womankind, 
Bor ever subjected, for ever contined ; 


Controli’d by their fathers until they are wives, 
And slaves te their husbands the rest of their lives.” 


cae 





The motto, we have:superscribed: is selected rather in 
accordance with the spirit of our correspondent S. £., 
whose communication appeared on the 10th of January, 
than as conveying our own estimate of the condition of the 
sex.in civilized society ; although we are obliged toadmit, 
a. wo have already done, that any improvement in. the 
esadition of women in modern times has’ been rather 
the resalt of the progress of civilization, than of legisla- 
tion; as-we are not aware that any extension of the privi- 
leges‘of the female sex, or any. recognition of their claim 
ta’be:put upon a more rational and equitable footing, has 
qe engaged the attention of our senators and lawgivers. 
Althougit this: circumstance may be the subject of regret 
with the fair portion of the community, it ought not to 
excite their surprise. It is in the very nature of things, 
that the stronger will assert their superiority ever the 
weaker; and those, therefore, who make the laws will not 
fail to do themselves ample justice, and to secure their 
own privileges, even at the expense of the rights and 
feclings.of others. The maxim, that ‘‘ might constitutes 
right,” is one which in theory few are found hardy enough 
te'approve of; but, in practice, the spirit of the adage is 
but too gencrally recognised. Men are, and in all proba- 
bility will ever continue to be, the makers and expounders 
of the law; and perhaps the most politic course to be adopt- 
ted by the women, under these circumstances, is to seek to 
obtain, by their virtues and amiable demeanour, those ad- 
vantages which are denied to their physical inferiority. 

It-has been contended that women ought to have their 
share in legislation, and to take their seats in Parliament 
ae-well asthe men im which event there would be some 
ehance ‘of achieving their independence, and asserting 
their rights and privileges. Whatever may be our opinion 
upon this point, we must not here indulge in the diseus- 
Gon of a proposal which so directly involves political specu- 
lations: we shall therefore merely observe, that if we ad- 
mit the right of" the sex to participate in the office of le- 
sulation, we must, at the same time, doubt the expedi- 
eucy, or even practicability, of such an arrangement. We 
shalt not indalge in that’ commonplace slander which 
would insinuate, that in a Parliament where ladies took 
their seats, there would be *‘all talkers and no hearers;” 
neither shall we lay any stress-upon the alleged apprehen- 
tiem thatthe. women. would be more than # match for the 
tn in debate, because 

“Pen though vatiquish’d, they can argue atil):°.— 
Bet with all deference to their fair ;pretensions, and 
Cvery possible respect for their oratorical and legislative 
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talents, we must demur to their becoming M. P.’s on 
grounds of the confusion (we do not mean confusion of 
tongues, we can assure our fair readers) but the confusion 
and interruption to public business which. might result 
from the admission of the ladies to seats in Parliament, or 
in the Cabinet. The impediments to which we allude are 
so obvious, that it is scarcely necessary to particularize 
them; we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a very few 
instances, which, we flatter ourselves, will satisfy even a 
disciple of Mary Woolstencroft, that ladies would be out 
of their proper element. if transplanted into Parliament 
or the administration. 

We will suppose for a moment that some ferzale M. P. 
had given notice of a motion on the subject of the mar- 
riage act, or some other delicate and important matter ; 
—or that the fair Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
bring forward the new Budget, upon which the eyes of 
all. the nation were intently fixed. Imagine this, and 
then only think of the disappointment of the whole 
House and the country, on receiving a message that the 
Honourable Member could not make the promised mo- 
tion, nor the fair Chancellor bring forward the budget, 
being confined at home, in hourly expectation of their 
respective accouchments! 

Serious apprehensions might also be entertained that 
the perpetual flirtation and ogling, which would be passing 
within the walls of the Honourable House, would go far 
to neutralize that spirit of party, from the collision of which 
the public cause derives advantage ; nor would the extra- 
vagance of a breeched Chancellor of the Exchequer be 
half so pregnant with ruin to the country as the blandish- 
ments of a lovely young Chancellor in petticoats, Some 
benefit might, indeed, occasionally arise from this par- 
liamentary collision of the sexes, particularly in the deci- 
cision of questions in which feeling or philanthropy had 
any share. On all such topics the votes and the eloquence 
both of the lips and eyes of the fair members would almost 
invariably subserve the cause of humanity ; and Mr. Mar- 
tin, of Galway, would unquestionably acquire a reinforce- 
ment that would silence the sneers even of his inveterate 
quiz, the Morning Chronicle. These good results, we allow, 
might, in some degree, compensate for the evil consequences 
which we have anticipated ; but we fear that the mischief 
to be apprehended from the admission of female represen- 
tatives into Parliament would more than counterbalance 
the partial good which might occasionally result from the 
proposed experiment. 

To conclude: we fear that the public spirit of the zen- 
tlemen on the opposition benches might not be proof to 
the seductions of feminine beauty and eloquence ; they 
might be warped from the stern path of duty by a smile, 
os perhaps be disarmed by a frown; while, on the other 
hand, the ledies would incur a similar risk of being di- 
verted from: their parliamentary duties by the stadied at- 
tentiots of the gentlemen, and, instead of observing that 
golden rule of ‘* looking to measures and not to men,” 
there might be some danger of their ‘* looking to men 
rather than to measures.” sa 





The foregoing remarks were suggested to us on reading 
the article which we shall here append, and which is but 
too much in accordance with the remonstrance of our fair 
correspondent S. FE. 

FEMALES.—THEIR RIGHTS AND PRIVIDEOES. 

As to the rights and privileges of women, 3 must have 
leave to tell them, that they have really very few; in the 
eye of the law, I mean. The first thing I read about 
them in some of our law books is, that ‘* womemin Eng 
land, with all their moveable goods, se seen as they ave 
married, are wholly in potestate viri ;’’ that is, at the will 
and disposition of the husband. They * cannot let, s¢¢, 
sell, give away or alienate any thing withent theit hus 
band’s consent ;"—a lady’s most necessary apparel, by the 
law, is not hers in property, but she must hold in capiie of 
the husband ; he being capué mudierie, the head of the 
woman. 

Exalted, however, as this ‘ head’ is by the law, there 
can be no doubt that it would be more exalted if it had a 
crown upon it.—Here, then, the ladies of England have 
a fair opportanity of gaining 4 superiority, for in a law 
more and more ancient and more sacred than even our 
own British laws, it is declared, that ** a virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband.” What a parcel of kings we 
must have amongst us! But to return: All the move. 
able goods of a married woman are clearly ascertained tobe 
in potestate viri, as has been shown, in the power of the 
husband ; for so the words strictly imply. But whether 
the female tongue is to be reckoned'among the moveablee 
wholly in potestute viri after marriage, does not seem to 
be clearly settled, unless, indeed, it be included in another 
plain maxim of the law, to the following effecty—* Sing 
viro non RESPONDERE potest ;” which is as much as to 
say, without the consent of her husband a weman has no 
right to make any reply ;—in plain words, she must not 
presume to answer. But I believe this is entirely matter 
of law, and not of conscience; it does not seem to extend 
to any, private or domestic arrangement. Though the fo~ 
male.tongue be certainly a moveable, I believe it is pretty 
generally held to continue ** in potestate mutieris” ever 
after marriage, and I know nothing to prevent.it, TO 
what extent the female tongue may be accouated moye~ 
able, Ovid, fond as he was of the ladics, has: taught:us, 
who speaks of the tongue of a beautiful female whieh 
kept murmuring and complaining after it was cut out and 
thrown on the ground. In the old ballad of the “ Wan- 
ton Wife of Bath” are the following. lines: 

* I think, quoth ‘Thomas, women’s fongace 
Of aspen /eavee are nade,” 
which, of all moveables in nature, are decidedly the moss 
so. Gay’s Pippin Woman, in his 7'rivia, is of apiece 
with the case.cited from Ovid. 
« The crackling crystal ylelds, she sinks, she dies, 
Her head chopped off, from her lost shoulder flies; 
Pippins she cried, but death her voice confounds, 
And pip pip pip along the ice rebounds.” 
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the Flitch of Bacon, during the first century after the ser- 
vice was instituted. ‘* I find but two couples in this first 
century that were successful; the first was a sea captain 
and his wife, who, since the day of their marriage, had 
not seen each other till the day of the claim; the second 
was an honest pair in the neighbourhood; the husband 
was a man of good plain sense, and a peaceable temper; 
the woman was dumb.” 

British wives are not likely to do amiss, so that I need 
ecarcely tell them, that if they should do so, the laws allow 
their husbands to administer moderate correction: Modicam 
eastigutionem are the very words of the law; which mode- 
rate correction or custigation is plainly expressed, and is 
simply this, ** acriter ves berare uxores,” pretty sharply to 
chastise them, ** fligellis ct fustibus,” with whips and 
cudgels ! 

This law, to the credit of the ladies of Great Britain, 
having become quite unnecessary, may be considered as 
having fallen into what the Scottish lawyers would call a 
state of desuctude; but if it were in full force, we may de- 
pend upon it is very mild, because at the end of Sir 
William Blackstone's Reniarks i Commentaries, on the 
legal effects of marriage, I find the following apostrophe : 
—* So great a favourite is the female sex of the laws of 
England !"" Chamberlayne also, who has noticed all the 
laws I have mentioned, is much of the same opinion; 
though foreigners, as I have heard, think our laws hard 
in respect of women. Mr. Pagenstecher, a German au- 
thor of no small eminence, was at the pains to write a 
book, expressly to prove that by the law of nature a hus- 
band has no despotic power over his wife, and, in his own 
terms, that marriage is not monarchy. We have heard 
of monarchs de jure, and monarchs de fuclo; perhaps if 
Mr. Pagenstecher had cousidered more maturely the state 
of things de facto, he might not have thought it worth his 
while to write sa much about their state and circumstances 
de jure.—Heraldic Anomalies, 

—K—K—X—X—X—__"_—" 


The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. VI.) 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
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We give immediate insertion to the following letter, 
from the temporary interest of its subject, though re- 
ceived subsequently to several others not yet published. ] 
” ee 
TERMINATION OF THE HOLY YEAR AT ROME—PIL- 
GRIMS—CLOSING OF THE HOLY GATE BY THE 
POPE=CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES—EXHIBITION OF 
THE INFANT JESUS—PAPAL BENEDICTION AT ST. 
PETER'S-LESSON OF HUMILITY TO PROTESTANTS. 
Dearn——, Rome, Dec. 23, 1825. 
It may not be unacceptable to you to learn how the 
Holy Year, or Year of Jubilee, so celebrated throughout 
all Catholic countries, has terminated in the Metropolis of 
the Catholic world. I have witnessed the ceremonial of 
closing the Holy Gate, which, though not the grandest, is 
one of the rarest ceremonics of the Roman Church, not 


There seems to be some odd insinuation in the account | held to be infallible, and addressed to those who look upon 
the Spectator gives us, of the few successful candidates for | 


such performances as a sure means of obtaining favour in 
the sight of Heaven, could not fail to produce a consider- 
able effect; and accordingly, the number of pilgrims who 
have arrived during the year 1825 at Rome, though not 
wonderful when the population of the Catholic countries 
is considered, and though much inferior (I understand) to 
the number in former holy years, produces no small stir 
in this capital. The vast majority of them seem, from 
their dress, to be peasants and Italians, with a large ad- 
mixture of priests and monks, but there are also numbers 
from Germany, Spain, and even Ireland, and there are 
priests from every quarter of the globe. The places to be 
Visited were the cathedral churches (basiliche ) of St. Peter, 
St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Magiore, and Santa Maria 
Trastevere ; at all of which there are Holy Gates only 
opened during the Holy Year, and to be entered by none 
but pilgrims. I have never gone to any of these churches, 
without seeing pilgrims entering on their knees, worship. 
ping before the shrines. and attending the confessionals ; 
they also ascend on their knees the Scala Sunta (holy stair- 
case) a flight of 28 marble steps, said to have belonged to 
the house of Pilate, and to have been ascended and de. 
scended by Christ. In walking about the streets I have 
continually encountered parties of pilgrims, male and 
female, usually dressed in the bright colours worn in the 
southern parts uf Kurope, with tattered sandals, long staff, 
scallop shell on their breasts, and scrip over their shoulder, 
slowly pacing from one church to another, and devoutly 
muttering or reading their prayers. 

The pilgrims are entertained during three days at the 
public expense, and at dinner they are waited upon by in- 
dividuals in die middle and upper ranks of society, who 
also wash their feet before the meal. The nobles and 
princesses of Rome, as well as the cardinals and bishops. 
frequently assist on these occasions. I went on the last 
evening of this entertainment to see the pilgrims at din- 
ner, and saw the nén, but was not allowed to enter the 
halls where the women dined. Several large halls were 
repeatedly filled and emptied by the pilgrims, and f was 
informed that on the preceding day no less than 9747 per- 
sons had been fed. The fare wassomewhat meagre, being 
on a Friday, but the food appeared good of its kind, and 
abundant; it consisted of bread, fish, soup. eggs, sallad, 
cheese, wine, and fruit, and sausages are added on other 
days. The waiters were not numerous, and I think there 
were none of rank, yey the Bishop of Aleppo. 

The termination of the Holy Year is marked by the 
closing of the Holy Gates at the churches, which is per- 
formed with great pomp and ceremony on Christmas Eve. 
The Pope himself officiates at St. Peter’s, and cardinal 
legates at the other churches. His Holiness having been 
of late most seriously indisposed, and being in such astate 
of health, that it is thought he cannot live long, there had 
been considerable doubt whether he would be able to ap- 
pear in public ; but this was in a great measure removed 
by his appearance on the preceding Sunday in St. Peter's, 
during the ceremony of canonizing a saint.* The Holy 
Gate 1s one of the five gates communicating from the grand 
vestibule to the interior of the church, and which cor- 
respond with the five external gates of the building: it is 
the one to the right as you enter, and it is always, except 
in holy years, made up with brick, and covered with a cur- 
tain, on which is a large cross worked in gold. The cere- 
mony of closing it takes place in the vestibule, which, being 
439 feet long, 37 wide, and 62 high, affords accommoda- 
tion for a large number of spectators. In this portico, 
unequalled for its magnificence as well as for its dimen- 
sions, and now richly adorned with crimson cloth, bordered 
with gold, was placed the papal chair, covered with white 
silk and golden flowers, and having a canopy of crimson. 
It was elevated on several steps, with the back to the 
church, a few yards from the Holy Gate, and opposite to 





having taken place for half a century past; and I now 
eit down to give you a few particulars concerning it, to | 
which I shall add some account of the usual Christmas 
eeremonies in this city. 

The Year of Jubilee, intended (I believe) on its original | 
institution to be held once in a century, having been found | 
to promote the interests of the church, as well as to afford | 


pecuniary advantage to the Papal Government, has in more 


modern times been renewed every quarter of a century ; | 
and it was not held in the year 1800, only because war | 
and the will of the French, who then held the control in | 
Italy, prevented it. In this year, usually called the Holy | 
Year, the Pope gives a general invitation to the sons of the 
eburch in all countries, to make a pilgrimage to the seat 
of their spiritual Head, promising absolution of sins and 
extraordinary indulgencies to those who shall visit certain | 
eburches, and perform certain ceremonics within the year. | 
Such an invitation, given (as you may remember it was) 


affestionate carnestuess and solemnity, by one who is 


| story of a house just outside the Porta del Poppulo; a soldier 


it was erected a 5 yy running the whole length of the 
portico, intended for the accommodation of ladies, who 
were, however, nearly excluded from the sight by a kind 
of lattice work. Underneath the gallery was a division 
intended for the gentlemen, and there were other compart- 
ments appropriated to the ambassadors, and the religious 
orders: @ large space around the papal chair was left to 
be occupied by the cardinals, bishops, and other members 
of the procession, as well as by a few of the Pope's guards. 
Half the portico was left for the crowd, and it would easily 
accommodate several thousand persons. It was required 
that every individual admitted into the galleries and other 
compartments near the Popes should be provided with a 
ticket from a member of the government or a representa- 
tive of suine foreign power, and should be dressed either 


*The English chapel isin a room on the third or fourth 





in black or in uniform. A large proportion of the privi. 
Jeged spectators were English, who, from their number, 
‘and wealth, and I think I may add, from their command. 
ing appearance, always receive the highest honour and dig. 
| tinction on public occasions, at Rome and every part of 
‘Italy. ven [ have often found myself here ‘to be a 
“gran Signor Inglese ;”’ and therefore invested with m 

greatness, and provided with what is at least equally ne. 
cessary when you have to do with Swiss Guards—a ticke, 
from the British Consul, I went and placed myself nearly 
oppesite his Holiness. The galleries were full to over. 
flowing at two o'clock, though the ceremony did not take 
place till four; and long before the latter hour, the other 
compartments were filled with ambassadors, nobles, jesuit,, 
dominicans, and capuchins. In private boxes were the 
dowager Queen of Sardinia, the Duke and Duchess of 
t.ucca, and some other members of Royal families, by 
they also were latticed off like so many nuns. 

The first ceremony of the day was the performance of 
vespers by the cardinals in the Sistine chapel ; and a short 
time after this was over, the procession was formed to 
usher in his Holiness. We first saw issuing through the 
Holy Gate a long train of priests, bearing large wax can. 
dles; they were followed by numerous dignitaries, accord. 
ing to their rank in their sweeping sacerdotal robes, and 
amongst them, by far the most conspicuous, were two 
Armenian bishops, wearing crowns richly adorned with 
jewels; next succeeded the cardinals, nearly forty in 
number, in scarlet robes, of which the trains were carried 
by attendants, with ermine capes, and plain white mitre, 
Lastly, bearing, like all the rest, an enormous candle, 
advanced the Pontiff, wearing a mitre of gold, brocade, 
and an ample white stole loaded with gold, and clasped 
over the breast with an ornament representing the key of 
St. Peter; slowly moving through the ranged file of car. 
dinals, amidst the blaze of the candles, the sound of mar. 
tial music, and the peed of all the bells in the city, he 
ascended the steps of the chair ard took his seat. All 
eyes were anxiously bent upon him, and I believe it wa 
the general impression that he appeared pale and feeble, 
He sat looking deliberately round for about two minutes, 
and his physiogonomy, though not striking, gave me the 
idea of a man of some character and energy. He then 
rose and advanced to a table placed near the Holy Gate, 
where, his mitre being removed, as well as the mitres of 
the cardinals, he read a short prayer, and swung to and 
fro the vessel containing incense. After this, having put 
on an apron edged with lace, he took three gilded bricks, 
and a golden trowel, blessed them, and on his knees laid 
the bricks with mortar, at the same time pronouncings 
prayer, which being done, he was conducted back to hi 
chair, and the mitre replaced on his head. Other bricks, 
covered with silver, were laid by the Grand Penitentiary, 
and four other dignitaries, and then the curtain, beari 
the golden cross, was drawn, the rest of the brickw 
being left to secular hands. A service, composed for these 
great occasions, was then chaunted, and read by the Pope, 
who stood uncovered, the cardinals and the band of sing. 
ers joming in the responses: his voice was uncertain and 
tremulous, though he exerted himself to chaunt distinctly. 
For a few moments he knelt down, and at the same 
time the military, the cardinals, the priests of every order, 
and all the spectators near him, except us heretics, 
sunk on their knees. The service being concluded, he 
stretched out his hands and made the sign of the cross to 
the multitude, who again knelt. The whole ceremony 
lasted about half an hour, when his Holiness retired to 
the Vatican by the t staircase, amidst the beat of 
drums and the pealing of cannon from the castle of Si. 
Angelo. And thus terminated the Year of Jubilee. 

Christmas-day is ushered in with splendid religious 
ceremonies in many of the churches of Rome. A midnight 
mass is performed in St. Peter's, and several other churches, 
amongst which the one most visited, on account of its mag 
nificence and brilliant illumination, is the French aes 
of St. Louis. I went there at half-past eleven o’clock, and 
found the building, which is rather small, but decorated 
with a profusion of rich marbles, one blaze of light from 
five hundred wax candles, placed above and round the 
alter. Several priests were engaged in performing mass, 
but the chaunting was not remarkably good, and the 
organ, like all that I have heard in Italy, was excendingy 
poor. After staying upwards of half an hour, I quit 
the es crowd that filled the church, and returned to 
my hotel. , 
I issued forth again, however, at half-past four in the 
morning, to see an exhibition which is made at one of the 
first cathedrals in Rome, St. Mary the Greater (better 
known, perhaps, even in England, by the Italian name 





is stationed at the entrance, J have been told, fur the purpose 
of preventing any but English attending. 


Santa Maria —— ) of the infant Jesus in the 
The splendid edifice was brilliantly illuminated, and 


crowded to excess: a large body of priests, richly arrayed, 
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with a mitred bishop at their head, were engaged in per- ider of the size of the building: we were stationed in a 


forming mass. When this was over, they moved in pro. | gall 
cession to one of the chapels at the side of the nave, which, | exc 


from the lights, the marbles, the paintings, and the gilded 
and jewelled altar, presented a gorgeous spectacle. Hence 
they shortly issued, and made a procession round the 
church, bearing the crucifix, and a large vase of glass, 
about the size of a cradle, which had on its cover the golden 
image of a child, and contained also a representation of 
new-born infant, in wax. Returning to the chapel, the 
priests commenced another mass. With some difficulty 
we got admission to the chapel, a cordon of soldiers being 
drawn round the entrance, and the multitude pressing to 
see through the open gates the exhibition within. We 
found, under the alter-piece, a representation of the birth 
of Christ, consisting of statues, &c. in some material as 
white as alabaster: the infant was seen lying in the 
manger, with rays of gold round its head, and two oxen 
feeding near it. On one side the Virgin Mother, with 
clasped hands, was worshipping the child, and on the 

posite side was another figure in the same attitude.— 
But what surprised me most was, to*hear, occasionally, a 
short, plaintive cry, evidently proceeding from that part of 
the chapel where the child was, and so exactly resembling 
the cry of an infant, that I supposed there must be a living 
child in the place. I was confirmed by the opinion of 
those around me, as to the quarter from which the cry 
proceeded, and I can therefore only conjecture that it was 
a contrivance of the rear to impress more vividly upon 
the minds of the multitude, the scene which they wished 
torepresent. Ifall the spectators had been children, it 


might have answered the end proposed, but surely, to per- | 0 


sons of mature age, this puppet-show mitnicry must ap- 
pear calculated to attach degrading and ridiculous associa- 
tions to sacred events. I was in company with two English 
Catholic ladies at this spectacle, and one of them said after 
it was over—** Well, I own, though [ am a Catholic, I 
don’t like these ceremonies; they may do very well for 
persons in this country, but to us sober English they 
appear ridiculous.” I would say, however, from all that 
I have seen and heard, that they.won’t do even for Italians 
much longer, and that there is scarcely an individual in 
this country, above the most illiterate and credulous vul- 
gar, who does not inwardly despise them. 

I was very differently impressed by the ceremony of the 
Papal benediction, a few hours after. We went at eleven 
o'clock to the Sistine chapel in the Vatican, where we 
found the cardinals performing mass: the singers in this 
chapel, which is the Pope’s own chapel, and, on several 
accounts, the most celebrated in Rome,, chaunted remark 
ably well; they are accounted the finest performers of 
sacred music in the world; but I confess I was more en- 

in looking at the Last Judgment, and the frescos of 
ichael Angelo, which I now saw for the first time, than 
in listening to what I could not understend. When the 
eervice was concluded, the old cardinals walked in proces- 
sion past us, and proceeded to the balcony whence the 
Pope was to give his benediction: I particularly noticed 
Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon, a fresh-looking 
little man of sixty-three, with a good countenance, but 
without resemblance to his imperial nephew, or any thing 
striking in his features. When the cardinals had passed, 
we hurried through the court of the Vatican, and took 
our places in a gallery erected over one of the sides of the 


rectilinear place in front of St. Peter’s. You are aware : 


that the Vatican palace communicates with St. Peter's, 
and in front of the church extends an area, compared with 
which all the places I have seen shrink into insignificance. 
That part nearest the church is rectilinear, and is nearly 
400 feet each way: beyond it, inclosed by enormous colon- 
nades, four pillars deep, and surmounted by a hundred 
and ninety-two colossal statues, is a still larger oval piazza, 
in the midst of which is a lofty Egyptian obelisk, flanked 
by two noble fountains. It is pa i on such occasions as 
these that you can really feel the magnitude and grandeur 
of the church and its piazza: every part of the architecture 
is 80 well proportioned, that when the area is empty you 
eannot persuade yourself of its actual dimensions: when, 
on the contrary, it is covered with human beings, you 
learn esepueane iis magnitude from ¢heir diminutive- 
hess, and from the multitude it contains. The magnificent 
flight of steps stretching nearly the whole breadth of the 
p'azza were covered with spectators, and in front of them 
a large space was kept open by two regiments of soldiers, 
outside of whom was also a great throng: perhaps forty 
thousand persons might be present, but I believe the area, 
if closely packed, would contain twenty times that number. 
The place whence the benediction is pronounced, and 
where the cardinals had already stationed themselves, is 
an open window over the centre gate of the church, with a 
Pee balcony, now adorned with crimson cloth. Till 
Ww 


passa Sts > 





windew filled with the priests, I could form no! w 


which, on any other day, I should have thought 
ingly near the balcony, but which I now found so 
distant as to render our hearing any thing that passed quite 
hopeless. However, we saw perfectly, and, to render the 
scene more lively and impressive, the sun, which had been 
obscured in the morning, shone forth in unclouded splen- 
dour. We had waited some time, when, on a signal, the 
military band struck up, and all eyes were instantly fixed 
on the balcony: the cardinals opened in the midst, and 
two large fans of ostrich feathers were borne forwards, im- 
mediately behind which appeared the Pontiff, seated in his 
chair, carried on the healers of men invisible tous. He 
wore the same rich garment as on the previous day, but 
had now the tiara, or triple crown, instead of the mitre ; 
and it is difficult to conceive the noble effeet of these flowing 
robes and this lofty diadem. One of the cardinals then 
read the solemn prayer of the High Priest to Heaven, for 
a blessing on the people, and a remission of their sins; he 
invoked the Redeemer, the Virgin, the Archangel Michael, 
the Evangelists, and the Apostles; and, at the concluding 
sentence, the Pope rose from his chair, made a cross to the 
multitude as each person of the Trinity was named, then 
stretched his hands towards Heaven, as if to draw down 
its benediction on the kneeling thousands; and finally, as 


he resumed his seat, clasped his arms fervently upon his | p' 


breast. The tall and venerable figure of the Pontiff, sup- 
ported, we saw nox how, over the heads of the cardinals, 
and so high above all the multitude,—his dignified atti- 
tude, which told us what we were too distant to hear,—the 
yyw silence which prevailed around, the humble posture 
f the soldiers and the multitude apparently actuated by 
one feeling of awe,—the solemnity of the appeal from one 
who claims the sovereignty over the.church on earth to his 
Heavenly Master for a blessing on the whole world,—all 
combined to make this the most sublime and touching 
ceremony I ever witnessed. Its effect was that of an un- 
earthly vision, and we were ready to exclaim ** How awful 
is this place!" This was not my feeling alone—the im- 

ression was universal; the Protestants almost longed to 

e Catholics, and many of the Catholics were melted in 
tears. 

The Pope was borne out in the same manner as he had 
entered, and amidst peals of cannon from the Castle of St. 
Angelo. Immediately en his retiring, all our heresy was 
confirmed afresh, for the cardinals threw down indulgences 
amongst the people, which there was a most violent and 
indecent scuffle to secure. The preposterous farce filled 
us with sorrow and indignation, and even provoked us to 
think that much of the surprising effect of the previous 
ceremony was owing to pulitic contrivance. 

The firing of cannon continued for some time ; the mul- 
titude gradually dispersed ; the files of the soldiers were 
drawn off; the cardinals drove away in their splendid 
coaches ;—and we—we Protestants, retired from this scene 
of unequalled magnificence, went out of the city gates, 
and mounted up into a garret* to perform our devotions, 
not ashamed, I hope, of our numbers or of our religion, 
but having received a seasonable lesson of humility. 

No Protestant can travel through Catholic countries 
without frequently receiving lessons of humility and libe- 
rality. He sees many things which he is compelled to 
disapprove, and he expresses himself strongly, as, perhaps, 
I have done, in reprobation of them. But it is useful, if 
not agreeable to him, to find that all mankind do not en- 
tertain exactly the same opinions and prejudices as are 
cherished by himself, his neighbours, and his country : on 
the contrary, that the religion which he has from his in. 
fancy seen held up to all honour, and to unquestioning 
allegiance at home, is despised abroad, and that a religion, 
which he has always contemned, is regarded by whole 
nations with humble reverence. The stately cathedral, 
the proud hierarchy, the royal protection, the magisterial 
attendance, and the full congregation of the people, are 
with him no longer ; but he must seek out the plain chapel, 
the obscure priest, the small and humble audience, and 
worship God, if he can from conscience, and not from 
custom. ‘lo some men this must occasion a sad distur- 
bance of their ideas. They have believed, with all the 
confidence of ignorance, that what every body said must 
be right, and have imagined that every body meant the 
inhabitants of their parish, or, in the wider sense, the 
people of their country ; and they have thought that any 
one who differed from this general sense, must do it from 
mere perverseness, and must deserve punishment. Now, 


*The venerable Father Angelo, of Acri, in the kingdom 
of Naples, a Capuchin Missionary, who died in the year 1759. 
The Diario di Roma of November 23, 1825, contains an ac- 
count of three miracles having been proved before the Pope 
and the congregation of Sae Rites to have been perform 
by the images and relics of thissaint after his death; and in 
consequence of this proof, the beatification of the monk 

as decreed apd solempized. 








when such persons enter the cathedrals of Catholic coun- 
tries, and above all those of Rome, where they find them- 
selves in a miserable minority, and summarily condemned 
as heretics, they must feel exceedingly embarrassed by the 
novel circumstances. Nor can they account for the mystery 
by setting down all who differ from them as ignorant and 
vulgar, for the Catholic religion has, for many ages, com- 
prehended kings, nobles, men of genius, and the larger 
part of the civilized world amongst its votaries. If, then, 
they should attribute the errors of Catholics to the invincible 
power of early prejudice, they may, perhaps, stumble upon 
the thought, that they themselves are not ep. > from pre- 
judice, and may, by possibility, be labouring under its influ- 
ence. These considerations should unsettle no man’s faith, 
but should teach him to examine well into the grounds of 
it, and to commit his conscience to no keeping but his own, 
Seeing the infirmity of human reason, he should be humbled 
in the maintenance of his own opinions, and liberal towards 
the opinions of others. He should revolt from the idea of 
compelling any man to change his views, or punishing 
him in the slightest degree for maintaining them. He 
should be jealous of the excitements of any established 
clergy towards intolerance, for he finds that every esta- 
blished clergy, though of the most opposite tenets, is in- 
tolerant, and from interested motives, even more than from 
redudice—intolerant, too, just in proportion as they are 
interested. He should seek for the recognition of universal 
religious liberty, that conscience may be unfettered, that 
judgment may be free, that an open field may be left for 
truth to fight her own battles against every form of error. 
He should promote liberality abroad by setting the exame 
ple of it at home. He should uniformly act upon the 
counsel of Gamaliel—** Refrain from these men, and let 
them alone: for if this counsel, or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it: lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” E. 
— are 








CAPTAIN COOK. 

Any thing relative to our illustrious countryman Cook, 
the celebrated navigator, must interest the English reader. 
The following paragraph appeared in the Boston Recorder 
and Telegraph, as an extract from a new work, entitled, 
*¢ Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, by a Deputation from the Mission on 


those Islands.” 

** At Kaavaroa, several miles south of Kairua, and 
where a missionary station has since been established, 
some of the party climbed up the rocks, and visited the 
cave where the body of Captain Cook was deposited on first 
being taken from the beach. The natives, several of 
whom that witnessed the scene are still living, relate the 
circumstances of his death as follows : 

** Captain Cook and King Tarafopu were walking to- 
gether towards the shore, when our people thronged round 
the a and objected to his going any farther. While 
he was hesitating, a man, running from the other side of 
the bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and ex. 
claimed, ‘It is war! The foreigners have commenced 
hostilities, have fired on a canoe from one of their boats, 
and killed a chief.’ This enraged some of our people, 
and alarmed the chiefs, as they feared he would kill the 
king. The people armed themselves with: clubs, stones, 
and spears. Kanona entreated her husband not to go. 
All the chiefs did the same. The king sat down. the 
foreigner seemed agitated, and started for his boat. Then 
one of our men attacked him with a spear, but he turned, 
and, with his double-barelled gun, shot the man who 
struck him. Some of our people then threw stones at 
him, which, being seen by his men, they fired on us. 
Captain Cook turned, and tried to stop his men from 
firing, but he could not on account of the noise. He was 
turning again to speak to us, when he was stabbed in hig 
back with a pahoa. A spear was at the same instant driven 
through his body. He fell into the water, and spake no 
more. After he was dead we all wailed. His bones were 
separated, and the flesh scraped off and burnt ; as was the ° 
practice in regard to our own chiefs when they died. We 
thought he was our god Kono, worshipped him as such, 
and reverenced his bones. 

*6 On a previous occasion, Mr. Goodrich had visited the 
spot where his body was cut to pieces and the flesh burnt, 
It is a small inclosure, about fifteen feet square, sur. 
rounded by a wall five feet high. Within is a kind of 
hearth, about eighteen inches high, encircled by # row of 
rude stones. Here the fire was kindled on the above 
mentioned occasion. The place is still strewed with char; 
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Forget thee? Yes, when heat shall freeze 
The level lake, and hoar the trees; 

When arctic monarct’s frost and snow 
Shall teuch the ruddy grape to glow. 
Forget thee? Yes, when s'il reinain 

The frothy courses of the main; 

While rides the dreadful tempest fiend, 
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Wortry. 





TO 
———_>— 





Although {t grieved iny soul to see 
Thy cold unmourning apathy 
When late we parted, 
I own ‘twas well that thou wert free 
From the wild thoughts that rendered me 
So broken-hearted. 


"Twas well that when we met to parc, 

With carejess and with grieving heart, 
The first was thine. 

I would not thou shouldst feel the smart 

Of hopeless passion's barbed dart, 
Rankling in mine. 


Ah, no! the love implanted there, 
The love | to the grave shall bear, 
From interest free. 
J own ‘twas well thou didst not share 
With it the anguish and despair 
That tortured me. 


Since not a hope our love could cheer, 
If 1, as thou to me, were dear, 
Oh! it was well 
That thou couldst unconcern'd appear ; 
Way, be so, and, without a tear, 
Couldst say,—farewell ! 
‘Mer, pool. 





TO MISS M. B. 
- 
What if the tempest fiend be loosed to slay, 
To ecatter loss and ruin wide and far; 
What if the blue and forked lightnings play 
Before the thunder-eloud, the demon's car, 
While wind, and rain, and hail their powers array, 
To swell the ranks of elemental war? 
1 reek not, though the thunderbolt should fall 
Upon the breast you say I madly bare to all. 


The scenes of peace, the stillness of the night, 
When the stars rollin mystic harmony; 
When Cynthia sheds around her mellow light 
Oer bill, o'er dale, and on the glittering sea; 
Theee are for souls unseathed by misery’s blight; 
They are but crue) mockery to me: 
My joy isin the storin; my peace Is given 
wy that whieh shakes the carth and the wide vawt of heaven. 


The awful grandeur of the mging storm 
te with a salutary lesson fraught; 
By it the wild rebellious heart to form 
A Just iden of itself is taught; 
Ite struggles seew the struggles of a worm, 
And all its stormy passions seem as nought; 
Thus, While I gaze on heaven's dread war, is lost 
Theo tMmemery of blighted hopes and passion croga'd. 





———— eee 


TO MARIA. 
—— 
Forget thee! Wes, when Pheebus bright 
Sbal) shed his ghories o'er the night; 
‘When Luna's cold and silver ray 
Wiamuinates the gairieh day. 


Dark clouds his car, his steed the wind 


Forget thee? Yes, when tiger fell 

And gentle steer together dwell; 

When wolf and lamb, and hawk aod dove, 
Shall form one family of love. 


Forget thee? Yes, when Iam laid 
In the cold mansion of the dead ; 
Yes, when I gain that goal of men, 
I will forget thee; ne’er till then. 


Yet, even then, if souls can tell 

What twas on earth they loved so well, 
Best! dearest! through eternity 

I'll think of, speak of, love but thee. 


Bootle, Jan. 5, 1826. A. M. 
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satin dress of lemon 





Dinner Dress.—Turkish 


the same material, placed very near each other: the cor- 
sage rather high, but declining from the shoulder; a rou- 
leau en serpent, fastened by a circlet in the front just 
above the ceinture, rises to the shoulder, where another 
circlet confines it, and passing over, ornaments the back 
in a similar manner. The sleeve is short and full, with a 
band of the same width as that at the top of the corsage, 
and is prettily decorated with five trimmings formed of 
double plaits, regulated by a rouleau in the centre, ex- 
tending the length of the sleeve. The skirt has a light 
and elegant border, composed of two rouleaus, placed in 
a waving direction ; and from a circlet that encompasses 
the lower part of the wave, proceeds an ornament corres- 
onding to those on the sleeve ; the reauleau in the centre 
1s terminated by a button, and arranged semi. circularly, 
s0 as to fill the space formed by the rising of the rouleau ; 
beneath is a brond wadded hem. The sash is long, and of 
the same colour, as the dress, but richly adorned with 
shaded leaves of a deeper hue, and fastened on the nght 
side with a highly wrought gold buckle. White satin hat, 
edged with chenille, turned up in front, and confined by 
a loop of citron colour Italian crape, proceeding from the 
crown, and fastened by an elegant i. ornament, with a 
large ruby in the centre; bird .of Paradise on the right 
side, and bows of citron colour Italian crape. The hair 
slightly parted and arranged is one row of neat curls, 
and a full blown China rose on the right side. Pearl 
necklace, fastened by a ruby clasp; medallion bracelets, 
outside the long gloves; shoes of the same material as the 
dress. 
EveninG Dress.—Pale scarlet Italian crape dress 
over a white satin slip; the corsage full, and confined with 
a band, high in front, but lower in the shoulders; it is 
ornamented in a new and clegant style. From the centre 
of the bust to the right shoulder ere three rouleaus of 
shaded scarlet satin; they commence witha palmatum, or 
j ornament of four shaded satin leaves pointing upwards, 
| and the rouleaus extend across the bust in a waving di- 





rection to the left side, where they unite with six satin 
| rouJeaus, descending to the trimming of the skirt, which con. 
| sists of a very deep and full drapery of crape; here they 
| are nearly a quarter of a yard apart, and sustain the dra- 
| pery in festoons, each division having three palmatum cr- 
; naments equidistant. The drapery in front reaches to the 
| white satin rouleau of the slip, but rises considerably at 
; the sides. This rouleau is ornamented with stripes, placed 
j at regular distances, and attached by buttons on the upper 

side; beneath 1s a wadded hem. ‘The short sleeve is full, 
| and resting on the band; in tbe centre is a palmatum or. 
;nament. The long sleeve of white cr“pe lisse is very full, 
' but fitted to the wriet with three bands, and broad brace- 
i lets of gold studded with amethysts. The ceinture is 
| richly embroidered. The head dress is composed of two 
rows of Italian crape en segeee, with a bow and em- 
, broidered end on the right sido, and supported in the cen- 
j tre with a band of plaited hair, and a beautiful oval gem. 
| Kar-rings and necklace of gold and emethysts ; short 
white kid gloves; white satin shocs. 


colour, closed in front, and ornamented with buttons of 


The Pousewife. 


/ndigestion.—Eating tuo Fast.—The wost cormmop 
cause of morbid distention of the stomach is eating top 
fast; for the appetite only subsiding in proportion as the 
food combines with, and neutralizes the gastric fluid pre. 
viously in the stomach, when we eat too fast, before this 
combination is completed, so much is taken, thet the 
whole gastric fluid which the stomach is capable.of sup. 
plying during the digestive process is not sufficient to effect 
the due alteration on it: whereas, when we cat slowly, 
the appetite abates before the stomach is overcharged ; 
while digestion is going on, and the gastric fluid is on 
supplied in proportion as fresh food comes in contact wi 
the coats of the stomach, it combines with the food as itis 
formed, and never excites the appetite. The food, when 
we eat too fast, is not only received into the stomach in too 
great quantities, but is swallowed without being duiy mas. 
ticated and mixed with saliva, and therefore without pro. 
perly undergoing what may be considered the first process 
of digestion. It is thus presented to the stomach in a state 
in which the gastric fluid pervades, and consequently sci 
upon it with more difficulty. In this way eating too fat 
is injurious even when the patient abstains from taking 
too much. For these reasons, to eat moderately and slow. 
ly is often found of greater consequence than any other 
rule of diet. The dispeptic should carefully attend to the 
first feeling of satiety. There is a moment when the religh 
given by the appetite ceases; a single mouthful taken 
after this, oppresses a weak stomach :—if he eats slowly, 
and carefully attends to this feeling, he will never over. 
load the stomach.—Dr. Philip on Indigestion. 


Cheap Brewing~—Take four potinds of coarse brown 
sugar, three cunces of hops, and ten gallons of water, 
which boil together in a proper vessel three quarters of an 
hour; then strain off the wort, amd work it with yeast in 
the usual manner. It makes an excellent beverage ata 
small expense. 














FIPTEENS AT CRIBBAGE. 
—__ 
(Continued from our two last pablicattons.) 


The following is copied from the Morning Chrontete: 
—It has been stated that the nun:ber of fifteens that can 
be made in a pack of cards is 26,164. The following ca]- 
culation has been made, reekonei as in a game of crib- 
—_ * Number of Fifteens. 
With a King, Queen, Knave, or Ten...1600 
With a Nine 760 
With an Eight 1376 
With a Seven and no higher card.........2348 
With a Six and no higher card.... 
With a Five and no higher card.... 
With a Four and no higher card.........2856 
With the Trois, Deuces and Aces........ $20 


17,259 
All the combinations may occur, even at two handed 
cribbage, except fuur, namely, those of nine cards (a three 
and the four deuces and aces) which can be played ‘only 
at four-handed cribbage. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(rom the Ltverpoot Courier.) 
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30 13] 32 0 

30 15) 33° 0} 34 

30 10] 32 0; 33: O 

29 85} 31 O 

29 59| 35; 0 

29 40} 42 

29 36; 45 O 
REMARKS FOR JANUARY. 

Mean Barometrical height, 29deg..84min.; mean tempera- 

ture, at eight,a.m. 34deg. 7min.; noon, 37 deg. 12 inin.; ex- 

treme during night, 3l1deg. 10 min.; general mean, 84deg. 

9min.; Pluviometcr, 0in. 86dec.; prevailing winds, easterly, 

22 days. 

The temperature this month ‘has been much lower than is 

usually experienced in our climate. The greatest degree of 

cold during the month occurred on the night of the F4th; the 

index of my registering thermometer stood at 19deg.; eight 

o'clock, a.m. 20deg.; and at noon, 24deg. A sudden thaw 

took place on the 17th, which continued to the 23d; frost 

again tothe 29th. The weather, at the termination of the 
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month, has been extremely mild, and the atmosphere dense 
and humid. There has been a gradual depression in tke 
barometer from the 26th. . 
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6 Ludimus effigiem belli?” ...s.0.0000. VIDA. 


—_ 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXVII. 
White. Black. 
1 Bishop......B—74 1 Castle ......B—7 
@ Castle ....--C—84 2 Castle ......B—8 
8 Knight......C—74 Mare. 


- [wo. txxvie] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in three moves. 
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Scientific BWecords. 
{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
r Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
Aeivteal, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquitics, &c.; List of Patents;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 
(Continued from our last.) 
MOST EFFECTUAL AND INFALLIBLE INVENTION 


POR REMOVING OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE BOWELS, EXTRACTING 
VOORTABLE OR MINERAL POISONS FROM THE STOMACH, &c. 








TOBACCO FUMIGATION AND IESECTION. 





Tobacco Fumigation. ‘The sight hand figure in the 


~ testines. It is used in the following manner :—Unscrew 


ithe cap of the canister, and take out the perforated 
plunger ; put in the tobacces (half an ounce or an ounce) 
and replace the plunger lightly upon it; then put on the 
cap, and screw it to the end of the syringe; ho'd a lighted 
candle close under the bottom of the canister, and a stroke 
or two of the piston of the syringe will light the tobacco. 
The enema tubes being now fixed to the side branch, and 
the pipe introduced into the rectum, the tobacco-snoke is 
forced into the intestines as long as the syrinye is worked 
in the usual manner. 
OPERATION OF ADMINISTERING ENEMAS 

I have lastly to speak of my syringe aS an ips'rument 
for administering enemas, which was the orginal intention 
for which it was constructed, and in this point of view it 
is of the highest importance. On this subject I have been 
favoured with the following remarks from the pen of Mr. 
Scott, and [ gladly avail myself of his pernussion to insert 
them. 

** The objects of administering enemas are considered to 
be of three kinds. 1st. For softening and diluting re- 
tained feces. 2ndly. For stimulating the bowels, and 
thus provoking evacuations; and S3dly. For producing 
mechanical distension. ; 

*© It must be obvious to every medical practitioner, how 

very inadequate the old apparatus of the pipe and bladder 
is to the completion of these objects, and thence it is, that 
various instruments have been at different times devised 
to remedy the deficiency; but ingenuity had been exer- 
cised in vain, and the profession were still in need of an 
instrument to effect these valuable ends, until the * Patent 
Syringe’ supplied the desired means. It had, hitherto, 
been the custom of surgeons, in administering enemas, to 
throw up three quarters of a pint, or a pint of fluid, and 
a clyster, even in the severest cases, rarely exceeded the 
latter quantity. Now, by an attention to the anatomical 
structure of the lower intestines, it must be apparent, that 
such a quantity would be incapable of effecting more than 
amere solution of the faculent matter contained in the 
rectum, and of stimulating this bowel on/y; for the calibre 
of the rectum is so great, that under ordinary circum- 
stances, it can of itself contain a pint of fluid. Most com- 
monly, the cause of constipation exists in the colon; how 
then can the disease be relieved or removed by a clyster 
that is expended before it reaches this part of the cunal ? 
It will be urged, perhaps, that the suptrior bowels will be 
affected sympatheticaliy, when the lower bowel is stimu. 
lated ; but, granting this to be fact, how desirable is it to 
ensure the good effects of an enema by administering a 
quantity suflicient to reach the offending part of the in- 
testinal tube! But this could not be done by any of the 
existing instruments, as not one of them was of a size to 
contain a sufficient quantity of fluid; and, if they had 
been, it would have required a greater degree of power to 
force it into the bowels than could have been conveniently 
or safely direeted. I may, perhaps, be asked why a large 
quantity could not be applied by recharging the instru- 
ment, or by discharging other instruments ready filled, and 
placed at hand for that purpose? I need not point out 
the fallacy of this argument to medical men practically 
acquainted with the operation ; for they are well aware of 
the difficulties which suspending the operation would pre- 
sent to the introduction of separate portions of fluid, as the 
conatus ejiciendé is, generally, so quickly excited, as to 
me but a short interval between the injection aad expul- 
sion. 
An instrument was therefore wanted, that was capable 
of throwing up any quantity desired, in one continuous 
operation, and the Patent Syringe most completely effects 
this. Again, mechanical distension can only be effected 
by an instrument affording power with volume an atten- 
tion to hydraulic principles shows how both these are 
yielded by the syringe I have constructed. The bulk of 
the fluid contained in the instrument is so small, that the 
force necessary to propel it scarcely requires the eftirts of 
an infant; but the effects of these effurts, multiplied by 
repetition, increase to an almost infinite ratio, and at length 
present an overwhelming force, capuble of bearing down 
all —_ and overcoming all natural restraints. ‘To 
try the power of the syringe, I fixed the injecting pipe 
firmly into the rectum of an animal that had been recently 
killed, and proceeded to pump into the bowels a large 
quantity of water, and I continued the operation with the 
same ease and freedom, until the intestinal canal, stretched 
beyond its tone, burst with the distending force. 


existed three or four days before Dr. Chisholm saw the 
patient with Mr. Beet, surgeon, of Ashford. ‘When seen 
by Dr. Chisholm, the patient's extremities were cold, and 
| stercoraceous vomiting had come on. A tepid solution of 
yellow soap was prepared, and more than a wash-hand dasin 
full was gridually but perseveringly thrown up by mears 
of the instrument abovementioned, and prevented from re- 
turning by napkins pressed to the anus. The patient’ sbéelly 
now resembled a drum. When the injection was allowed 
to come away, the spectators had the gratification to tind 
it mixed with faces. Shortly after this, the patient passed 
flatus and stools, and all the bad symptoms quickly 

vanishid. *I have had many other cases (says ‘Dr. 

Chisholm) where Read's Machine was of infinite service, 

and I think every medical practitioner should have one in 

his possession.’ "—Med. Repes No.1, New Series, p. 94, 

The auihor of ** The Village Doctor,” ander the artiche 
Costiveness (page 104) makes the following remark :— 
** But the use of clysters is in every way preferable to 
purgative medicines, and those who are costive should 
provide themselves with * Read's Patent Syringe,’ snl 
administer a pint of the domestic enema every day at a 
certain hour, until the bowels act without.” 

The following remarks are to be seen in Dr. Johtieon's 
Quurterly Review : 

** For many months past we have been in the habit of 
employing Mr. Read’s Patent Injécting Apparatus, which 
is so small as to be carried im the waistcoat pocket, and so 
powerful as to throw fluids toa great distance. The object 
of our present notice, however, is to inform our readers that 
Mr. Read has adapted to the instrument a flexible elastic 
tube, most admirably calculated for throwing fluids into 
the stomach, and then extracting them in cases of poison- 
ing. We have attentively examined the instrument, and 
we know it is approved of by Sir A. Cooper, and some of 
the first surgeons of the metropolis: we think it of so much 
importance, that we seriously recommend it to every pri- 
vate practitioner.” Vol. 4, No. 15, page 742, of the 
Medivo-Chirurgical Review. 

In treating upon Iliac Passion, an author before men- 
tioned says, ** a copious injection of six or eight quarts of 
warm water, or gruel, will be the most likely meaus of re- 
moving the obstruction, restoring the bowels to their proper 
situation, and of softening and bringing away those hard- 
éned motions which accumulate in the bowels and occa- 
sion the complaint. For this purpose (as well as for the 
injection of tobacco smoke) Read's Patent Syringe is pre- 
ferable to all other instruments, and should be in the pos- 
session of every family.”—Scotl’s Village Dector, p. 166. 
I am informed by some medical gentlemen who have 
used it, that in violent cases of menorrhagia, they have 
been able tu check the disease more éffectually by an alum 
injection thrown by the force which the Patent Syringe 
affords, than by any other means. _, 

I cannot pass over the following letter without pregeft- 
ing it to the reader’s attention, comming as it does from a 
practitioner respected for his talents and observation : 
«Mr. Reap,—I am desirous of informing you, that I have 
had frequent opportunities of using your valuable instrumens 
in cases of violent inflammation and obstruction of the bowel#, 
and it has sucveeded beyond all expectation in affording rellef 
to my patients. So fully convinced am I of the superiority 
of your Injecting Syringe over any other instrument made for 
the same purpose, that I have no hesitation in asserting that 
itis invaluable to medical men, and it is my opinion, that 
almost every private family should be in possession of it. 
“You are at liberty to make what use you please of this 
letter. “Tam yours, &e. &e. 

“ SAML, P. NEWINGTON.” 


“* Goudhurst, Jan 20, 1822." 
Directions for using the Enema Apparatus.—1 shall 
close my subject by the following explanation of the man- 
ner of using the enema apparatus. Fix the enema tube 
to the lateral branch of the syringe, and put the fluid to 
be injected into a wash-hand basin or other convenient 
vessel; the ivory pipe being inserted into the rectum, and 
the extremity of the syringe into the fluid, the pump may 
be worked, either by the patient or some other person ; 
but the facility with which it can be accomplished by the 
former, by fixing the curved pipe to the tube, renders it 
tiuly valuable for domestic use. JOHN READ. 
30, Bridge House Place, Newington Causeway, London. 
December 28, 1824. : 





LIsT OF NEW PA‘ ENTS, 
To John M*Curdy, Esq. of Cecil-strect, Straad, for 





In corroboration of the good effects of this instrument in 
obstructions of the bowels, I shall take leave to extract the 
following remarks from some of the most respectable me- 
dical publications of the present time : 





improvements in generating steam.—27'h Dec. 1825,—. 
6 months to enrol specification. 
To James Ogston and James ‘Thomas Bell, of Davies. 


** Dr. Chisholm kas related a case of obstinate constipa- | street, Berkley-square, watchmakers, for improvements 


agp plate (fig 1) represents the Syringe with a canister, | tion of the bowels, relieved. by Read’s Injecting Machine | in the construction or manufacture of watches, commu. 
" the purpose of injecting tobacco-fumes into the in-’ after various other mieans had failed. ‘The obstruction had | nicated trom abroad. —6th January, 1%26.—2 months, 
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To Richard Evans, of Bread-street and Queen-street, 
Cheapside, for improvements in the apparatus for and 
process of distillation.—7th Jan.—6 months. 

To Henry Holdsworth, jun. of Manchester, 
proventents in machinery for giving the taking- 


independence and careless leisure to the men who were 
gaining for Germany its intellectual reputation. The cul- 


Dishes: | tivated understanding and natural goodness of their pro- 
up or | ctor secured them against the mortifications to which ge- 


winding-on motion to spools or bobbins, &c. on which the | nius is so often exposed by the pride of patronage. They 


roving or thread is wound in roving, spinning, ani twisting 
machines.—16th Jan.—6 months. 

To Benjamin Newmarch, Ksq. of Cheltenham, for his 
improved method of exploding fire-arms.—16th Jan — 
6 months. 

To John Rothwell, of Manchester, tape-manufacturer, 
for his improved heald or harness for weaving purposes.— 
16th Jan.—2 menths. 

To Henry Anthony Koymans, of Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street, for improvements communicated from 
abroad, in the construction and use of apparatus and works 
for inland navigation.—16th Jan.—6 months. 

To John Frederick Smith, Ksq. of Dunston Hall, 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for an improvement in drawing, 
roving, spinning, and doubling wool, cotton, &c.—19th 
Jan.—6 months. 

To William Whitfield, of Birmingham, for improve- 
ments in making of handles fer saucepans, kettles, &c. 
—19th Jan.—6 months. 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, brass-founder, for 
improvements in making hinges.—19th Jan.—6 months. 

'o Abraham Robert Lorent, of Gottenburg, Sweden, 
merchant, at present residing in King-street, Cheapside, 
for a method of applying steam without pressure to pans, 
boileis, coppers, stills, pipes, and machinery, in order to 
7 transmit, and regulate, various temperatures of 

eat, in the processes of boiling, distilling, evaporating, 
inspissating, drying, and warming, and also to produce 
power,—i9th Jan.—6 months. 

To Sir Robert Seppings, Knight, a commissioner and 
surveyor of the navy, of Somerset House, for his improved 
construction of such masts and bowsprits as are generally 
known.—19th Jan.—2 months. 

To Robert Stephenson, of Bridge Town, Stratford, 
Warwickshire, engineer, for axletrees to remedy the extra 
friction on curves to carriages used on rail-roads, tram- 
ways, and other public roads.—23d Jan.—6 months. 


Literature. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


— i 
{From “4 Tour through Germany, in 1824."} 














In the middle of the last century Germany could scarcely 
boast of possessing a national literature. Her very lan- 
guage, reckoned unfit for the higher productions of genius, 
was banished from cultivated society and elegant litera- 
ture; and, at the beginning of the present, there were few 
departments in which Germany could not vie with her 
moat polished neighbours. It was Wiemar that took the 
lead in working out this great change. To say nothing of 
Jeaser worthics, Wieland and Schiller, Géethe and Herder, 
are names which have gained immortality for themselves, 
and founded the reputation of their country among fo- 
reigners. While they were still all alive, and celebrated in 
Wiemar their noctes canasgue deorum, the court was a re- 
vival of that of Ferrara, under Alphonso; and here, too, 
as there, a princely female was the centre round which the 
lights of literature revolved. The Duchess Amelia, the 
mother of the present Grand Duke, found herself a widow 
almost at the opening of her youth. She devoted herself 
to the education of her two infant sons; she had sufficient 
taste and strength of mind to throw off the prejudices which 
were weighing down the native genius of the country ; and 
she sought the consolation of her long widowhood in the 
wtercourse of men of talent and the cultivation of the 
arts. 

Wieland was invited to Wiemar, to conduct the educa- 
tion of her eldest son; who, trained under such a tutor, 
and by the example of such a mother, early imbibed the 
same attachment to genius, and the enjoyments which it 
affords. If he could not render Wiemar the seat of Ger- 
wan politics or German industry, he could render it the 
abode of German genius. While the treasures of more 
wealthy potentatcs were insufficient to meet the necessity 
of their political relations, his confined revenues could give 





| were his friends and companions. Schiller would not 
, have endured the caprices of Frederick for a day; Géthe 


would have pined at the court of an Emperor who 
could publicly tell the teachers of a public seminary ** I 
want no learned men; I need no learned men.”? Napo- 
leon conferred the cross of the legion of honour on Géethe 


,and Wieland. He certainly had never read asyllable which 


either of them had written; but it was, at least, an ho- 
nour paid to men of splendid and acknowledged genius. 
It was fortunate for Weimar, that the talent assembled 
within it took a dircction which threw off, at once, the 
long-endured reproach that Germany could produce minds 
only fitted to compile dry chronicles, or plod on in the 
sciences. The wit and vanity of the French, aided by the 
melancholy blindness of some German princes, had spread 
this belief over Europe. It is not difficult to conceive that 
Voltaire should have treated Germany as the abode of 
common-place learning, where the endless repetition of 
known facts or old doctrines, in the new compends and 
compilations, seemed to argue an incapacity of original 
thinking ; but it is more difficult to conceive that Frede- 
rick, who possessed some literary talent himself, and affect. 
ing a devoted attachment to literary merit, should have 
adopted so mistaken an opinion of a country which he 
must have known so much better than his Gallic retinue. 
Yet he had taken up this belief in its most prejudiced 
form. Instead of cherishing the German genius that was 
already preparing to give the lie to the wits of France, he 
amused himself with railing at her language, laughing at 
the gelehete Dunkelheit, or ** learned obscurity” of her 
learned men, and proscribing, from his conversation and 
his library, every thing that was not French, except the 
reports of his ministers and the muster-rolls of his army. 
The delirium spread to leas important princes, and caught 
al) the upper ranks of society. 

The native genius of the country, scarcely venturing to 
claim toleration, wandered forth, in exile, to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. On the banks of the Lake of Zii- 
rich, where « small society of literati had assembled, Wie- 
land followed, unknown and unnoticed, the pursuits that 
soon placed him among the foremost men of his age. The 
house of Baden gave its countenance to Klopstock; and 
Lessing had found protection in Brunswick; but it was 
Weimar that first embodied, as it were, the genius of the 
country ; and that genius speedily announced itself in a 
voice that at once recalled Germany from her error. The 
Parisians, who, a few years ago, would have reckoned it 
infidelity to the muses to have opened a German book, have 
condescended to translate Schiller, and translate him al- 
most as successfully as they do Shakspeare or the Scottish 
novels. How truly did Schiller sing of the muse of his 
country : 

For her, bloom’d no Augustan age; 
No Medician patronage 
§m.I'd on her natal hour: 
She was not nurs'd by sound of fame; 
Noray of princely favour came 
To unfold the tender flower. 
The greatest son of Germany, 
Even Fredrick, bade her turn away, 
Unhonoured from his throne: 
Proudly the German bard can tell, 
And higher may his bosom swell, 
He formed himself alone. 


Hence the proud stream of German song 

Still rolls in mighticr waves along 
A tide for ever full; 

From native stores its waters bringing, 

Fresh from the heart’s own fountain springing, 
Scoffs at the yoke of rule. 


None of the distinguished leaders of the ** German 
Athens” belong to the Grand Duchy itself. Wieland was 





a Swabian; and the increasing body of literary light 


collected round him as a nucleus. The jealousies of rival 
authors are proverbial; but at Wiemar they seem to hare 
been unknown. They often opposed each other; some, 
times reviewed each others’ books ; but admitted no un 
nerous hostilities. Wieland rejoiced when Géethe ang 
Herder were invited to be his companions ; although both 
were vehement opponents of the critical principles which hy 
promulgated in the German Mercury. Giethe had eve, 
written a biting satire against him, ‘*Gods, Heroes, an 
Wieland ;” which, though not intended for publication, 
had, nevertheless, found its way into the world. Géeti 
himself has recorded, how the young Duke sought hin 
out in Frankfort. Schiller was first placed in a profession 
chair at Jena; but the state of his health, which, though it 
could not damp the fire of his genius, converted his latter 
years into years of suffering, unfitted him for professions 
occupation, and he was placed in independence at Wiemar, 
Wieland, the patriarch of the tribe, seems, likewise, tp 
have been the most enthusiastically beloved. All who ry. 
member him, speak of him with rapture; and it is easy 
conceive that the author of ‘* Oberon,” and of ‘*Agathon," 
and the translator of ‘‘ Cicero’s Letters,” must have been 
a delightful combination of acuteness and wit: no ordinary 
powers of original thinking, united to a fancy, rich, ee. 
gant,and playful. To the very close of his very long lit 
he continued to be the pride of the old and the delight 
the young. Much less a man of the world than Giethe, 
he commanded equal respect and greater attachment. 
G@ethe has been accused of a too jealous sensibility abou 
his literary character, and a constantly sustained authorial 
dignity, which have exposed him to the imputation of 
being vain and proud. Wieland gave himself no anxiey 
about his reputation, except when the pen was in his 
hand ; he forgot there were such things in the world y 
books and authors, and strove only to render himself 
agreeable companion. The young people of the coun 
were never happier than when, on a summer evening, the 
could gather round ‘* Father Wieland,” in the shadesd 
Fifefurth, or the garden of his own little country residenes 
Writers of books sometimes misunderstood the man, ani 
talked of him as a trifler, because he did not always look 
like a folio. Wieland smiled at their absurdities. Guthe, 
too, got into a passion with people whose visits he had per. 
mitted, and who, then, put him into their books, not alto. 
gether in the eulogistic style which he expects, and more 
over deserves; but, instead of treating such things with 
indifference, he made himself more inaccessible, and 
sumed a statelier dignity. Poor Schiller, while taking th 
lead of all his competitors in the race of immortality, 
could not keep pace with them in the enjoyments of the 
world. Tender and kindly as his disposition was, his ge 
nius sought its food in the lofty and impassioned. In his 
lyrical pieces he seldom aimed at lightness; and mer 
elegance was a merit which he thoroughly despised. Con 
tinued sickliness of body excluded him, in a great measure, 
from the world ; and the closing years of his toe short life 
were spent in scarcely remitting agony. Yet how bis 
genius burned to the last, with increasing warmth and 
splendour! It would be too much to say that he lived 
long enough for his fame; for, though he gained immor- 
tality, his later productions rise so far above his earlier 
works, that he assuredly would have approached still 
nearer to perfection. No German poet deserves to be bet 
ter known than Schiller; yet his most successful efforts are 
least known among us. His merits are by no means cot 
fined to the drama. Whoever is not acquainted with 
Schiller’s ‘* Lyrical Poems,” is ignorant of many of his 
most peculiar and inimitable productions. In the ballad, 
he aimed at the utmost simplicity of feeling, and narrative, 
and diction. It would scarcely be too much to ssy, 
that, in this style, his ** Knight of Foggenburg” has 00 
equal: in German it certainly has none. Its very simpli 
city, however, is a great obstacle in the way of translation; 
for this is a quality which is apt, in passing into anothet 
language, to degenerate into what is trivial or familiar. 





(Te be continued.) 
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COMPOSED BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


—=>_—- 


THE SWABIAN BEGGAR'S SONG. 


(Copied by permission from that interesting monthly publication, ‘‘ The Harmonicon.”) 
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ALLEGRETTO. 


Pledge me in a 


2. 
And when the day is done, 
Good cheer surrounding ; 
Oh then how ripe for fun, 


Pledge me, &c. 


fe 
las - sie there, 


lus - ty bowl, And brimming, brimming 


Thro” the dance bounding. 


pi 4 pees pee 
Gai-ly we trudge it; She with her 





let it be, 





> > 
Sparkling, sparkling! 
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Like Jean-nie’s ee 
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3. 
We live most royally, 
No rule we own, Sir: 
For we like kings obey 
Our will alone, Sir. 


Pledge me, &e. 
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BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
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(Continued from our lust.) 


rmth and APPENDIX. 
he lived The following brief ** Introduction to the Arts and Sci- 
d immot- ences” is presented to the public merely to explain what 


sort of outline it is here recommended to give to children 


ro p before entering into further details. It was drawn up for 
' the New Lanark Schools, and has been communicated to 
to be be Bie the elder classes. The teachers are directed to illustrate 
efforts art Fameach idea by any anecdote or interesting particular which 


may occur to them, or by drawings or models; and to 


1eans Col u 3 z 
encourage the children, after hearing a short portion of it, 


ted 1 4 to repeat and explain that portion in familiar language. 
—s This they are generally able to do with considerable faci- 
1e ballad, (lity. A manuscript of this ‘* Introduction” has been 
narrative, pumtranscribed by some of the elder scholars, in order at once 
1 to say, fumto impress it on their minds, and to improve their style of 


handwriting. 


” has no pares 

ane THE EARTH, 
ry simpli On which we live, is a very large ball. It is nearly round, 
inslation ; n the shape of a globe. ‘The hills and mountains on its 


face, even the highest and largest of them, which are 
Xx or seven times higher than any mountain in Gredt 


Britsip, do not prevent the earth’s being round, any more 


o anothe 
niliar. 





SEEN SEEDER 





than the roughness on the skin of an orange prevents the 
orange being round; for they are not so large compared 
to the whole earth, as the small raised parts, which make 
the orange skin rough, compared to the orange. And, 
therefore, if we were going to represent the earth by a 
globe as large as an orange, we should not make the 
mountains so large as these small inequalities on the skin 
of the orange. 

The earthi does not seem to us round, but flat, because 
we can only see a very, very small part of the outside of 
the earth at once; and a small part of the outside of 
a large ball is so very like a flat surface, that we cannot 
easily distinguish it from one. But we know that the 
earth is round, because people, by travelling for two or 
three years in the same direction, came at last to the place 
they set out from. These people travelled round the world. 

We do not know whether the earth is solid or not, be- 
cause we have never seen the inside, except a very short 
way under the surface. 

It is always turning round with us; yet we do not feel 
it moving, because every thing we sce moves along with 
us. In the same way, that if a ship sails on a smooth sea, 
and we are in one of the rooms in the inside of the ship, 
we cannot tell whether the ship is moving or not; for it 
does not seem to us to move at all. 

The earth is warmed by a vaucli larger globe than it- 
self, called the sun. The sun is a very great way from the 
earth. If it were too near, every thing would be burnt 
me _ If the sun did not give us heat, nothing could grow 
or live. 

A candle, or any light, can only shine on one half of a 
globe at a time; the other half isdark. in-the same way 





the sun can only shine on one half of the earth at 

while the other half, on which it cannot shine, mest be 
dark. This is the reason why it is sometimes day, and 
sometimes night. The part of the earth we are on is 
turned to the sun in the day-time, and turned away from 
it at night. 
_ You will be told afterwards, why the days are some- 
times longer, and sometimes shorter ; and why it is hot in 
summer, and cold in winter. 

If you were going to draw a picture of a ball you could 
only draw one half of it at once. Then you would require 
to turn it round, and draw the other half. That is the 
reason why ‘he whole earth is drawn on two hemispheres. 
As you cannot draw it round on paper, it seems flat, but 
each hemisphere should in fact be a half ball. Every 
other map, although all maps are drawn flat, represents a 
part of the outside of the large ball we live on, so that, to 
be quite correct, 1t should be raised from the paper. 

The world, or any part of the world, can be drawn on a 
very large map, or on a very small one, in the same way 
that you can draw the same house on a large Piece of paper, 
and make it large, or on a small piece, and make it small. 
This is called drawing on a large scale, or on a small scale. 

: Part of the outside of the earth is covered with water. 
The part that is not covered with water is called land 
and is not quite half as large as the other. : 

_ The whole of the outside of the earth is, therefore 
either land or water. . 

The whole of the earth is surrounded by air. 

Every thing that is in, or onthe earth, is called a sub. 
stance. Vach of these substances 1s supposed to consist of 
very small particles, much too small to be seen, 
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different parts of cach of them keep together, because all 
substances are drawn towards each other, but we do not 
know how or why. 

_ The larger a substance is, the more it draws another to 
it, because it has more particles than a smaller body, and 
each of these particles draws a little. This is the reason 
why the earth draws every substance to itself; or, in other 
words, why substances full if we let them; and why they 
press with what is called their weight, upon any thing 
that supports them. 

When any body falls, it draws the earth a very little 
upwards, in the same way that the earth draws it down- 
wards. But all bodies are so small compared to the earth, 
and the carth.is so large compared to them, that we do 
not.sce the earth fall to them, or move towards them, and 
they fall to it. 

rhe different substances on the earth would fall to- 
wards each-other if they were larger than the earth; but 
we never sce them do su, because none of them are nearly 
wo large ae the earth; and, therefore, although they are 
drawn to each other, yet the earth draws them towards it- 
self so much more forcibly, that they are held down te 
theearth, und cannot fail towards each other, 

This is the reason that it requires an effort to raise one 
of eur arms or legs, and that it falls again if we let it. 

This is the reason, too, why we never fall off the earth 
whew it is turning round; for (because the earth draws us 
etrypmgly towards itsell,) we always remain standing, or 
sitting, or lying on it. We call that which is iN the earth, 
BELOW us; and we say, thal that which surrounds the 
earth, (for instance, the clouds.) is ABOVE ns There- 
fese, however the eartl turns, we always stand or sit with 
our fect downwards, and our heads upwards; that is, with 
omar: fect turned tuwards the earth, and our heads away 
Com it. 

If a larger substance than the earth were to come near 
the earth, it would draw the earth to it; that is, the earth, 
and every thing that is upon the earth, would fall to it: 
but although there ave many larger substances than the 
eapth, wivelr you will be told about afterwards, they are 
mgt near enough to draw the carth to them. For, the 
s@arcr substances are to each other, the more strongly 
they are drawn together. This is the reason why the 
small particles of every thing or substance remain toge- 
ther, and why it requires force to separate, cut, or divide 
agy thing. 

This inclination of substances to fall towards each other 
ia called aétraction ; and when they are drawn together, 
we eay they attract each other. 

If substances did not attract each other, any power that 
eould set them, even in the least degree, in motion, (for 
instance, the wind,) would blow every thing to ; 
and the whole world would be separated into small parti- 
cles in a very short time. 

Whenever the force of the wind om s substance is 
stronger than the attraction of the earth to that substance, 
then the substance is lifted into the air; and, whenever the 
attraction stronger than the force of the wind, it 
falls again. ; 

Whenever the force of the wind on the particles of a 
substance is stronger chan the attraction of these particles 
do cach other, then that substance is blewn to pieces. 

Whenever the attraction of the particles of a body or 
aubatance te the carth. is stronger than their attraction to 
each other, then that body falls to pieces; that is, each of 
the separate particles the body ig made of falls to the 
earth, as soon.as the size of the earth makca the attrac. 
tow sreater than the CLOSENESS of theae small particles 
'y cach other makes it. Kor the force of the attraction al. 
ways depends on the closeness of the bodies, and on their 
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Almost all badies which we see are made of two or mere 
aabstances, and are then called compound bodies. The 
siabecances these compound bodics are made of are called 
rienents, or simple badies. We very seldom find simple 
bodies; that is, we very acldom find bodies made of one 
substance Y. . 

Although there sre. eo very many compound bodies, yet 
there are very few different kinds of simple bodies, but 
the ditivrent-ways in which these bodies come together 
matte the different objects we sues in the same wag: that, 
aithough. there are so few letters, in the alphabet, you.can 
make so very many words hy putting them tegether. 

We can decompose all compeund bodica; that is, we 
enn find out the simple bodies that they are made of, but 
wo cannot always put che simple bodiea togetber again so 
as to form the compounds we decompnseds for instaner,. 
we can decourpose flew or bones, and get: the simple sub- 
stances thy are made of; but aftce we have gos we 
enact wake Gusb.aud bones of them agaia, 

(Tie deceanttamge) 





All these substances remain on, or in the earth, and the 














TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I have taken the liberty of informing you of an 
occurrence which took place on board of the ship Bengal, 
from Calcutta to this port. About eight o'clock, one 
morning, a man fell overboard from the foretop: the ship 
was going right before the wind, at the rate of 84 miles an 
hour, with a very high and cross sea. When the alarm 
was given the ship was immediately brought to the wind, 
and every thing let go. To the very great honour of the 
second officer, Mr. Nagle (who was in bed when the alarm 
was given) he ran upon deck without his clothes, and 
jumped into the quarter-boat, and four brave fellows fol- 
lowed. In a few minutes their little bark (which was-very 
frail) was consigned to the tempestuous waves, The sight 
was truly awful; every person on board was struck with 
terror; and we, passengers, viewed the scene with silent 
dread. Hen coops were hove overboard, for the unfortu- 
nate man to cling to; but, in five minutes, neither the 
poor fellow nor the coops could be seen from the mast- 
head, the sea was running so very high. Our feelings were 
indescribable. While we gazed upon Mr. Nagle and his 
brave companions, we could perceive him standing in the 
stern of the boat, steering, and extending his hands, as if 
in the act of animating the boat’s crew. Sometimes we 
could sec the boat on the summit of a high rolling wave, 
and then she would vanish from our view, and descend 
into the dark abyss. The seas were breaking -over the 
boat with great violence; but still the brave fellows per- 
severed in pulling against its force. As the boat receded 
from our view, our feelings were worked up to the highest 
pitch of grief: I left the poop in despair, and retired to 
my cabin, for I never expected to see Mr. Nagle or his 
brave companions again. I thought it impossible for a 
boat to live in such a sea; but, thank God, I was agree- 
ably disappointed. The boat returned with the poor fel- 
low that fell overboard, and was hailed with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations by the whele crew. Mr. Nagle 
informed us that he perceived the man before he saw the 
hhen-coops. Yours, &c. A PASSENGER. 
January 27, 1826. 








AN APPALLING SCENE. 

On the morning of the 10th ult. as Charles Wynnham 
Downes, Esq. and two other gentlemen, were out ona 
shooting excursion, between Derby and Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, they were attracted to a triangular formed hovel, 
by the unusual barking of their dogs. During the night 
a deep snow had fallen, which the current had drifted into 
the hovel ta a considerable depth. On pushing away an 
old hurdle, which was placed against one of the entrances, 
they found the remains of a miserablp family, consisting 
of a man, his wife, and four children, who had ineffectu- 
ally sought thia miserable retreat to shicld them from the 
pitiless pelting of the storm. The gentlemen were not 
apprehensive of the extent of the calamity, until they 
found that the body of the father was frozen, and close 
to his breast lay the remains of his son and daughter, 
the former about five, and the latter about seven years 
of age. Between his kneea was the body of a fine 
boy, about three years of age, and close to his side 
were extended the remains of his. wife with the only eur- 
vivor, an infant a few months old, vainly endeavouring. to. 
draw the current of life fram the chilly breasts of its.de- 
parted mother. Assietance was immediately called, and 
the bodies removed to a farm-house ata little distance 3 
but wend Lemma to restore animation proved ineffectual, all 
of them being dead, except.the infant, which has survived 
the whole of its. ill-fated family. It.appears, by a marriage 
certificate found in the pocket of the deccased female, that 
their namcs are John and Elizabeth Horsfall, and were 
married at Sheffield Old Church, August 8, 1818. In the 
pockets of. the man were found. threepence halfpenny, a 
few religious, tracts, and.a crustof bread, They were seen 





) withstanding his bankruptcy, be the property of the custome, 


ing in the neighbourhood ef Derby on Sunday evens}: , 
ing Derby Chronicle. 1: 
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Correspondence. Ta Correspondents. 

BRAVERY AND HUMANITY. IMPORTANT !NFORMATION CONCERNING Buu, 

aa IN AN INSOLVENT BaNK.—The query to which » 


here subjoin a most satisfactory answer, appeared in th 
last number of the Liverpool Mercury, and produced a 
immediate but brief answer from a friend, which Was con, 
municated in the second edition of that journal. Ty 
same gentleman to whom we are indebted for the info, 
mation, aware of the importance of a right understandiy 
of the matter at the present crisis, very properly addresg 
the following more detailed answer to the editor of one, 
the Saturday's papers. The point here set at rest cannot) 
too widely or promptly communicated. 

Sin,—A query, suggested in the Mercury of to-day, 
tainly involves a point of great commercial import 
it is, whether, if a person have deposited bills in a bank wh 
fails, and those bills remain in the banker's hands ine sped 
never having been negoeiated, the owner cannot reclaim ther, ' 
instead of their merging in the general assets of the bank, a 
the event of bankruptcy, thus driving the owner to prom 
on the estate for the amount of them? 

On this question 1 had intended to make a few remuh 
through the same publication which contained the query, 
perhaps, however, as the question is presently importay 
you will give insertion to the following:—The first point » 
be noticed is, that a banker is by law considered as. afacteris 
money; and bills paid into his bank by his custonier, arecn: 
sidered to be put.inio his hands to reeeive the ¢ of then 
when due, giving the custumer aright to expect that his dnty 
will be honoured to the amount of them. From this sin 
proposition it follows, that any sueh bills lying in the bank 
hands at hisbankruptcy, have not become his property, but 
recoverable by the customer who deposited them; ; andsai 
4s the rule of law, with this qualification, however, thes itt 
customer be debtor to his banker in account, the latter ba) 
lien on the bills for his advances, 

But the course of dealing between a. banker-and his.w 
tomer may be such as to form an exception to the aboverth, 
and to warrant the inference that bills paid in are mute) 
intended and treated as payments to the banker, on generals 
count, thus changing the property in the bills, and makingth 
banker the debtor of his customer instead of his agent, accor 
ing to the above rule: but, if'there be no such bargain, the By 
the bills remaining ia specie in the banker's hands, will, nt 













































In point of mercantile practice, it is a usual course of deal 
ing, in the Lancashire banks, to enter bills paid in, if approved, 
to the credit of the customer, and touse them, by paying thea 
away as they think fit, (and this they are justified in doing, 
when the state of the customer’s account renders it a reas 
able course of dealing) and the customer draws forthe amow| 
of these bilis by cheques on the bank; but; if the bilishavem 
been negociated, but remain in the banker’s hands at he 
bankruptcy, the customer is entitled to have them back, sub 
ject to the state of his account, as above mentioned. 

To the foregoing effect, eases have been decided in th 
courts. One of the latest 13 a case which arose under th 
bankruptey of Worswick and Co. of Lancaster; and moretha 
one arose in Boldero’s estate. THETA 
Liverpool, Feb. 3, 1828. 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS PROM THE’ Parxcn.—Our falp ce 
respondent Jfaria may be assnred that her- first commun 
eation shall be given next week; in the meantime, wehop 
to be favoured with her further correspondences 


Mosic..—We ca only observe to 4 Bit of a Growler, fram Bum 
that weare sorry that he should grow! at that departmes 
of.our journal which issaid “to sooth the savage breast! 
Qur musical department, we can asaure him, is a very.4? 
pensive item in our establishment; but weare, however? 
tanguine enough to hope togive entire satiafaction ineve? 
quarter, bearing in mind the fable of the old.man andhé 
ass. We hope, however; to devisesome mode of appeasitg 
tewonlen as We demos believe beis at hears.very wre 
with ws). 

















Belutiona tothe Enigmo ond Charades ia out kash. 
tiene bh Skene Begone 


Painted, iblished, and sok, BYERY TUESDAY, 
W,Sueva d&.Co. 25, L. osdatgect, Liverpool. 
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